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presentable form for immature scientific minds there is a woeful 
dearth. 

"And so, after pondering long and seriously over the situation 
as I see it, I am walking along, not with the majority who get glory 
for themselves and for their colleges by publishing the results of their 
research, but with the minority to whom minds mean more than 
molecules and on whom this country will have to depend to guard 
it from gross materialism. Have I chosen the better road? 

Herbert F. Davidson, in School and Society. 

Commercialism in College Athletics. — * 'Sometime before the 
annual baseball game with a keen rival was to be staged, the faculty 
committee found that the first string catcher was far below passing 
in his college work and accordingly notified him of his ineligibility. 
The day for the game came. The crowd assembled. The team went 
out for preliminary practice, the ineligible catcher with the rest. 
Just before time to call the game, the team sent word to the faculty 
committee that they would not take the field unless the star catcher 
were allowed to play. The hurried committee meeting was attended 
by the dignified college president, who recommended that the com- 
mittee reverse their decision rather than disappoint the large crowd. 
His advice was taken and the game was played. The college con- 
cerned is large and flourishing and its good reputation has reached 
far beyond its immediate locality. 

"The necessity for winning athletics affects the administrative 
attitude toward the coaches. In our college, the only full fledged 
faculty member who can be dismissed at pleasure is the athletic 
director. Presidents are particularly sensitive to student opinion 
in this matter and student opinion may be influenced by very small 
considerations. One winter a serious attempt was made to have a 
newly appointed coach dismissed because some of the players did not 
approve of the method he proposed to use in coaching basketball. 

"The uncertainty of tenure growing out of the necessity for pro- 
ducing winning teams is at the bottom of much of the unsportsman- 
like conduct of our small college athletics. In order to be reappointed 
the coach must be successful from the start and in order to win the 
first season he must have plenty of material. I have seen the new 
coaches here bring with them men from unusual territory and have 
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seen our neighbors develop sudden attraction for men from distant 
regions on hiring a new coach from that vicinity. 

"When the final score and not the play is the deciding factor in 
determining the coach's success, it is not unexpected that the coaching 
methods should be crude and direct, but one is still surprised when 
alumni and patrons of one of our largest universities boast that their 
most spectacular coach uses a barrel stave to insure prompt charging 
in the line and that he may greet a tardy player with a fist smash in 
the face. Such brutality is by no means limited to this one coach. 

"A large factor in promoting this win-at-any-price policy of many 
college administrations is the newspaper attention given to winning 
teams and to individual stars. A recent sporting column gave a grave 
discussion of the duty of the colleges in the matter of furnishing 
the sporting public with athletic entertainment to tide over the dull 
season between professional baseball seasons. 

"This willingness to give space to winning athletics coupled with 
the difficulty of getting adequate reporting of other phases of college 
life, campus scandals excepted, is the basis for the calculated use of 
athletics as an advertising medium which is the worst bane of college 
sport at the present time. 

"From the point of view of the administrator of a small college 
without sufficient funds to carry on its program for development 
and without the full quota of students which its ambitions demand, 
the chance to obtain free publicity from winning athletics is very 
hard to withstand, even when there is a desire to stand against it. 
When the policy of the college is in the hands of alumni whose college 
life was enriched by the more spontaneous athletics of earlier days, 
there is only rejoicing that so favorable a method of advertising is 
open to the institution. 

"The desire to secure this advertising makes an administration 
willing to charge off a large annual deficit if the teams cannot be suc- 
cessful without one. In our own college it took three years to get 
together a fairly accurate estimate of the outstanding debts of the 
Athletic Association. When assembled they proved sufficient to 
absorb the entire athletic income for a year. When finally met, 
within a year of careful managing the athletic debt again ran up to 
approximately $1,200. Fortunately this was carried by the college 
treasurer rather than on the personal note of the athletic advisor as 
is the custom at one college I know. 
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"Largely as the result of financial pressure the management of 
intercollegiate athletics has been taken from the hands of student 
managers. The college was responsible for their contracts and the 
authorities do not look with favor on the arrangement by student 
managers of long trips which sometimes use all the athletic funds for 
the year in the football season alone. Then, too, the student mana- 
gers do not always arrange for a winning schedule. 

"With the passing of real student managers athletics here lost its 
last claim of being a student enterprise except that only students are 
allowed to take part in intercollegiate contests. The eligibility rules 
are drawn on the assumption that students really desire to participate 
in intercollegiate contests but the drive towards their non-enforce- 
ment comes through administrative forces who realize that the stu- 
dents no longer desire to compete badly enough to slight their real 
play in order to take part in- what they regard as merely additional 
college work. 

"We have men in college really interested in athletics, who have 
come to college practically for that alone, but we have students, 
even among the subsidized class, that have to be driven out to the 
athletic field, and I have known men to choose the least onerous 
method of securing ineligibility in order to escape from having to 
report for the 'Varsity.* Among our non-athletes, one young man 
recently confided to a favorite instructor that he was going to a large 
university next year where no pressure would be brought on him to 
attend games and root for the team. . . 

"Again, this condition is not limited to our college, for the coach 
and alumni of one of our dearest rivals complain of the same situation. 
In both colleges, students are more interested in the student-controlled 
social affairs than in the administration-controlled athletics. Nor 
is this lack of interest peculiar to our part of the country, for an old 
and honored teacher in a well-known college of the athletic type in an 
entirely different section told me last summer of the strenuous efforts 
necessary for the alumni to convince the incoming class of their duty 
in the matter of carrying on the athletic traditions of the college/ ' 
The Faculty Athletic Adviser, in School and Society. 
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